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SIR GASTON MASPERO. 
(Read November 3, 1916.) 

In the death of Sir Gaston Maspero on June 30, 1916, France 
has lost one of her most distinguished scholars — perhaps the most 
distinguished — and the world one of the leading Egyptologists, 
whose range of learning, however, extended far beyond the borders 
of Egyptological research. 

Born in Paris in 1846 of parents who were of Italian descent, he 
received his early education at the Lycee Louis le Grand, famous 
for the long roll of great scholars that passed through its portals. 
From the Lycee he went to the Ecole Normale and while in that in- 
stitution began to study Egyptian without the assistance of any mas- 
ter. At the age of nineteen he was able to translate Egyptian texts 
that had been submitted to him by Mariette Bey — at the time the 
leading Egyptologist of France. The feat, though remarkable for 
a young man, was not so astonishing as that at the age of twenty- 
three he was appointed to a professorship of Egyptology at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes — the graduate school of the Paris University. 
Four years later he had established his reputation for eminent 
scholarship so firmly as to be chosen to fill the chair of Egyptology 
at the College de France, created for the famous Champollion, who 
by the decipherment of the Rosetta Stone did for Egyptology in 
1827 what a quarter of a century earlier the German scholar Grote- 
fend had done for the Cuneiform inscriptions — establishing the de- 
cipherment on a secure basis. At twenty-seven he had thus at- 
tained to the highest scholarly post in the gift of the French gov- 
ernment — the youngest person to have achieved the distinction. 
The story goes that a visitor came one day to see the already famous 
professor. The door of his apartment was opened by Maspero, who 
explained to his visitor that he was M. Maspero, whereupon the 
visitor insisted, " Oh, no ; I want to see your father." 

His first larger work appeared within two years after he had 
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been elected to the professorship to the College de France. It was 
a most ambitious undertaking — a "Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de l'Orient," covering Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Palestine and Syria 
— but it was carried out with the sure touch of a master. As a sum- 
mary of what was then known of the Ancient East it acquired a 
high rank, as is indicated by the eight editions through which it 
passed, and by being translated into English and German. The work 
was an indication of the wide range of Maspero's studies even at 
that early age, and it was characteristic of the bent of his mind that 
while never losing sight of his special field of Egyptology, he cor- 
related Egyptian history, religion and art with the history and 
achievements of the peoples with which Egypt had come into con- 
tact. In 1875, when Maspero's " Ancient History " appeared, it was 
still comparatively easy to master the entire field, because the his- 
torical and literary and archaeological material recovered from the 
seats of the ancient empires of the East had not yet reached such 
large proportions, but with the steady course of excavations in 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and later in Palestine, Syria and Asia Minor, 
material of all kind increased rapidly. Scholars in all countries of 
Europe were attracted to the field, new journals to embody the re- 
sults of detailed investigations were established, and as a result 
within each section of the field specialization led to further sub- 
divisions. Under such circumstances it was well that there should 
be a few scholars with the courage, the learning and the ability to 
drive abreast through the whole field — men like Eduard Meyer in 
Germany, Sayce in England and Salomon Reinach in France. Mas- 
pero was a scholar of this broad type. 

The new editions of his history, as called for, showed evidence 
of his keeping pace with new discoveries. Numerous investigations 
from him in the form of monographs and articles appeared in the 
technical journals and proceedings of learned societies of Europe and 
this country. The final upshot was the production at the time of the 
maturity of his intellectual powers of a monumental work in three 
large volumes appearing in French and English, which aimed to 
give a continuous narrative from the beginnings of civilization in the 
East to the close of the Persian Empire. The general title of this 
work — published in 1895-1897 — was enlarged to " Histoire An- 
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cienne des Peuples de l'Orient Classique," with subdivisions in the 
English edition "The Dawn of Civilization," "The Struggle of the 
Nations " and " The Passing of the Empires." The framework of 
the smaller history was filled out down to the smallest details. As 
each of the ancient empires was taken up in turn, the oldest Egyptian 
and Babylonian principalities, the Egypt of the middle period, the 
Babylonian Empire at its height, Egypt in its glory, the Assyrian 
Empire, Hebrew history, the Philistines, the Phoenicians, and the 
nations of Syria and Asia Minor, notably the Hittites, the entire 
material is given to the reader in a most attractive and readable 
form, for like most of his countrymen Maspero knew not only how 
to investigate but how to write. His style, while not as brilliant as 
that of Renan and Taine, partook of the picturesque qualities of 
these unsurpassed masters, and was marked by epigrammatic aper- 
qus and suggestive summaries as he reached the end of some par- 
ticular episode, set forth with close attention to details. Nothing — 
not even the smallest article or even a note in an article in any of 
the journals of France, England, Germany, Holland, Italy or the 
United States — appeared to have escaped his keen eye. Only those 
who have themselves worked in any special field can appreciate 
what this meant, and what amazing and uninterrupted industry was 
involved in such a herculean labor. An inadequate index, which 
enhances the difficulty of consulting the work, is the one serious criti- 
cism to be passed on a product that still remains without a rival, 
even though in parts it has already become antiquated through the 
rapid increase of material — during the past twenty years — particu- 
larly for the older periods of Egyptian and Babylonian histories. 
It is also unfortunate, though not fatal to the work, that the trans- 
lator has at times taken liberties with the original to make the results 
of critical study in connection with the history of the Hebrews more 
palatable to orthodox English readers. 

The twenty years intervening between the appearance of Mas- 
pero's little history and his monumental work were the busiest in a 
career that knew no cessation of labor. In 1878 he himself estab- 
lished the first French journal to act as a medium for publishing the 
results of detailed studies bearing on Egyptology and Assyriology — 
the Recueil de Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et a I'Archeologie 
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egyptiennes et assyriennes, appearing quarterly. Maspero was not 
only the editor but the main contributor during the nigh forty years 
of its existence. Scarcely a number appeared without a contribution 
from his pen, and a contribution from Maspero invariably meant 
some addition to human knowledge, the result of an investigation of 
a new Egyptian text or of one as yet imperfectly understood, the de- 
termination of the meaning of an obscure Egyptian word or phrase, 
or the discussion of a grammatical problem. Many of the articles 
also dealt with archaeological aspects or with the art, or entered into 
the domain of religious thought and theological speculation of the 
Egyptians on the basis of religious texts. In his articles in the 
Recueil, as in the many other journals — notably in England and 
Germany — to which he occasionally sent his contributions, he con- 
fined himself strictly to Egyptological studies ; and through his ef- 
forts and example the somewhat loose method formerly prevailing 
in the interpretation of Egyptian texts, leading not -infrequently to 
wild vagaries, gave way to accuracy and had its natural outcome in 
the creation of what is commonly known as the Berlin school of 
Egyptologists with scrupulous attention to grammatical details under 
the leadership of Adolf Erman — though it should at once be added 
that Egyptologists, being as human as physicians, do not always 
agree in their diagnosis of a grammatical form. Maspero often 
found himself in opposition to Erman, and Professor Breasted, of 
the University of Chicago, tells an amusing incident in this connec- 
tion. Erman had written to Maspero to have the squeezes of the 
Pyramid inscriptions examined to ascertain whether certain verbal 
forms contained a letter t at the end. The point was of importance 
for settling a question of Egyptian grammar. Maspero entrusted 
several of his students with the task who reported that there were 
no traces of the t. "You see," added Maspero, in recounting the 
incident to Professor Breasted, " the old Egyptians who wrote the 
Pyramid texts did not possess a copy of Erman's grammar." It sub- 
sequently turned out, however, that Erman was correct and that the t 
was there. 

The anecdote affords an illustration of the difficulties that schol- 
ars in the earlier stages of the decipherment of strange signs, re- 
vealing a strange language, have to contend with. Decipherment of 
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a new script even when a key has been found necessarily involves 
"guessing" — and guesses may be right or wrong. It is only by 
rigid self-criticism and by testing results at every stage in the 
process of unravelling the mysteries of a script that the correct 
guess becomes a scientific fact. When Maspero began his career, 
the " guessing " stage had not yet been passed either in Egyptology 
or Assyriology ; and though remarkable results had been achieved 
through scholars like Lepsius, Mariette, Brugsch and Le Page 
Renouf in Egyptian, and by Hincks, Rawlinson, Norris and Lenor- 
mant and Oppert in Assyriology, yet the ground was uncertain un- 
der the feet of men who still belonged to the age of the " pioneers." 
The main difficulty in the case of Egyptian was the absence of older 
texts. The Rosetta Stone belonged to a very late period, and until 
the active and systematic excavations began in Egypt in the late 
seventies, under Mariette, followed by the activities of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund and of the German government, the texts at the 
disposal of scholars belonged for the larger part to the later dynasties 
of Egypt, what is now known as the Middle Kingdom. It was the 
great achievement of Maspero to have first made accessible the in- 
scriptions found in the Pyramids at Sakkara — the cemetery of an- 
cient Memphis — under which the kings of the fifth and sixth dynas- 
ties lay buried. The Pyramids were opened just at the time that 
Mariette, the distinguished and indefatigable head of the Bulak 
Museum, lay on his death-bed. News of the discovery was brought 
to him by his associate, Heinrich Brugsch, but it was left to Mari- 
ette's natural successor, the young Maspero, to copy the texts with 
his own hand and without delay to make them accessible. In the 
opinion of Egyptologists this achievement at the age of thirty-five 
remains his greatest work, for although some of his readings have 
been set aside and some of his interpretations have been superseded 
by later investigations, the decipherment was eminently successful. 
Through this feat he laid the foundations for the methodical study 
of Egyptian grammar on the basis of early and original texts, in- 
stead of later ones, which were in many cases imperfect copies. 
This applied more particularly to the great and miscellaneous collec- 
tion of spells and hymns, conventionally known as the "Book of 
the Dead," the correct title of which is "The Book of the Going 
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Out into the Day." Maspero recognized that the Pyramid texts 
furnished in archaic form the oldest recension of the collection, and 
that these texts must primarily be used for determining the struc- 
ture of the Egyptian language and for the study of the early re- 
ligious beliefs. Maspero thus opened up the second era of Egypto- 
logical research, and associated his name for all times with that of 
Champollion. 

He had been sent to Egypt in 1880 by the French government 
as the head of a mission to establish the Institut Francais de l'Arche- 
ologie Orientale at Cairo — founded to carry on excavations and to 
promote archaeological research through publications. On the death 
of Mariette, the Khedive appointed Maspero as director of the 
Museum, a post which he retained for a period of five years. De- 
spite his exacting labors in that capacity, rendered more difficult by 
the chicaneries of an Oriental government, he continued to edit his 
Recueil and to carry on his favorite researches. He also retained 
his professorship at the College de France and spent a portion of 
each year at Paris, devoted to teaching and writing. In 1883 he was 
elected a member of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
and when in 1885 he resigned his post at Cairo, he returned to Paris 
the acknowledged head of French Egyptologists, recognized through- 
out the world as an authority of the very first rank. 

The next fourteen years, from 1885 to 1899, were spent in Paris. 
During this period he devoted himself to the training of young stu- 
dents of Egyptology, and exhibited a fruitfulness in research even 
more astonishing than his previous achievements. Besides the ar- 
ticles in his Recueil, his contributions appeared in numerous jour- 
nals outside his native land. Long memoirs alternated with shorter 
articles — ranging over the entire domain of Egyptology. Among 
popular works which appeared during this period were his " Life in 
Ancient Egypt," his " Manual of Egyptian Archaeology and Guide 
to the Study of Antiquities in Egypt " and his " Contes Populaires 
de l'Egypte Ancienne — the last named a collection of tales, charm- 
ingly translated ' into French with a delightful introduction, set- 
ting forth the nature of this branch of Egyptian literature. The 
collection includes the famous story of " The Two Brothers," which 
wandered to the ancient Hebrews and became part of the popular 
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folklore which found a literary expression in the dramatic story of 
Joseph and the wife of the Egyptian official who, by the way, was 
not Potiphar's wife. It is time to relieve this lady of the unjust sus- 
picion that has attached to her for several thousand years. 

In 1899 he was again called back to Egypt, this time as the di- 
rector of the Service of Antiquities. By the Anglo-French agree- 
ment whereby, in return for allowing them free scope in Algiers, 
the French government waived further claims on Egypt in favor of 
the English, the English government granted the French the con- 
tinuance of one privilege in Egypt — the supervision of the excava- 
tions of Egyptian remains. This concession was confirmed by the 
Convention of 1904 between England and France in regard to Mo- 
rocco. The English were interested in live Egyptians and left the 
mummies to the French. I suppose that it is a fair question which 
nation got the better of the bargain. The living present is always 
troublesome — that is what it exists for — but it is a grievous error 
to suppose that the dead past belongs in the region where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. If we allowed the 
dead past to bury its dead that might be the case, but archaeology in- 
sists upon exhuming the past, and it is amazing to see how much 
trouble these old Pharaohs, who built their temples millenniums ago 
and who have been lying beneath their pyramids and in their rock- 
cut tombs for ever so long, can make when you dig them up. With 
English, French and German archaeologists, backed by their govern- 
ments, competing for the privilege of exhuming the past, the task of 
the mediator between rival claims was hard indeed. The reviving 
interest in archaeological research made it imperative to have at the 
head of the Service, which was in control of all work on the tombs 
and temples, a man of tact and judgment, one in whose fairness and 
ability all could have confidence. One Frenchman after the other 
tried the job of director and left the post — exhausted by worry — 
and in an unhappy frame of mind. Maspero was called in as a 
last resort in 1899 an< i maintained the headship till 1914 — a period 
of fifteen years. 

If the preceding fourteen years were his years of greatest scien- 
tific activity, the succeeding fifteen were those of greatest public 
service. His time and strength were given to the difficult task be- 
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fore him, which involved the reorganization of the Service, in such 
a way as to ensure methodical explorations through the various 
agencies, the French Archaeological Institute, the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund, the German Oriental Society, and the American institu- 
tions and certain individuals to whom permission to carry on the 
work was granted. The former loose methods were abandoned and 
the great monuments of ancient Egypt — such as the temples of 
Luxor and Karnak — were protected against spoliation. 

A still greater task was his reorganization of the native museum, 
involving the transfer from inadequate quarters at Bulak to a splen- 
did construction in Khasr-en-Nil at Cairo. Through the fruitful 
results of Egyptian excavations, the choice pieces of which remained 
in the country, this Museum has become the finest collection of 
Egyptian Antiquities in the world. At the same time such was the 
wealth of material recovered and such the wise, generous policy 
pursued by Maspero with his keen and unrivalled knowledge of Egyp- 
tian Archaeology, knowing exactly what to keep and what to send 
out of the country to enrich the museums of Europe and the United 
States, the explorers received a suitable share of the discoveries 
made. To have carried out such a task successfully is to bestow 
the highest possible praise on the harmonious combination in one 
man of undisputed authoritative knowledge, keen judgment, wise 
tact, generosity, broadminded foresight and splendid executive abil- 
ities. 

That during these years so fully occupied with executive duties 
he should have found it possible to keep himself abreast with the 
results of excavations carried on now by a large group of scholars in 
all parts of Europe and this country, and to have continued his own 
investigations in his contributions to the Recueil, to the publications 
of the French Archaeological Institute of Cairo and to numerous 
other journals, is a striking testimony to his marvellous powers of 
work. The preparation of a catalogue of the great Cairo collection, 
quite apart from the labor involved in its installation, would in itself 
have absorbed the energies of the ordinary scholar, who was not en- 
tirely swamped by the daily routine of executive duties. Maspero 
found time to bring out several volumes of " Etudes Egyptiennes " 
and to gather the memoirs and essays of French Egyptologists in a 
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" Bibliotheque Egyptienne," of which nine volumes alone constitute 
his own contributions, thus brought together from the various 
mediums through which they were originally published. He wrote 
a large number of less technical articles for the Journal des Debats 
and the literary periodicals of France, some of which were collected 
in a volume "Ruines et Paysages d'Egypte." He found time even 
to write reviews of the works of others. Most of these reviews 
were of publications within his special field, but not infrequently he 
went outside of it to call attention to productions in the larger 
realm of Oriental history, religion, archaeology or art. It was a 
privilege indeed to have one's work passed upon by such a master. 
He could be severe and caustic, but he was also invariably kind and 
generous and encouraging to the younger men as they arose in the 
ranks. I trust that I may be pardoned for a personal allusion by 
referring to the encouragement that I received as a young man by 
the honor of having my first larger publication — about twenty years 
ago — reviewed by Maspero. 

His last important work, published late in 1912 and appearing in 
several languages, was an illustrated manual " Art in Egypt " sum- 
marizing and elucidating the periods and characteristic features of 
Egyptian art in a manner that he alone, with his unrivalled knowl- 
edge, was capable of doing. This was followed in 191 3 by an Eng- 
lish translation of his collected " Studies in Egyptian Art " that had 
appeared in various journals during the past thirty years. 

But he carried on all this heavy burden of activity at the expense 
of his health. His executive duties bore heavily on him as the years 
rolled on ; the hours that he snatched for his own scientific and lit- 
erary labors were stolen from a leisure to which he was richly en- 
titled. For him, as for so many unceasing workers, the motto of 
life was " Repos ailleurs " — a noble but a fatal motto. I saw Pro 
fessor Maspero for the last time in the spring of 1912. During the 
fifteen years that had elapsed since I met him in Paris at the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, he had grown old and he ap- 
peared to be — what in effect he was — worn out by his incessant 
labors. He apologized for not being able to devote more time to 
visitors, because of the pressure of the work, and one saw that he 
was obliged to be feverishly active in order to get through the tasks 
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of the day. He complained in his quiet way that he was obliged to 
spend his days in executive and routine tasks. "Only the even- 
ings," he remarked, "can I call my own, and these I must reserve 
for my work." 

His health began to fail, as a result, no doubt, of this strain ; his 
eye-sight, too — he was always very near-sighted — began to suffer, 
and in the spring of 1914 he resigned his post in the hope of enjoy- 
ing some remaining years to be devoted to his favorite studies, and 
in carrying on the congenial duties of Secretaire Perpetuel of the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, to which he was elected 
when it became known that he intended to return to Paris. He 
reached home in August, just as the War broke out, only to be struck 
down by an attack of heart disease, from which he never fully re- 
covered. The War brought deep sorrow to him as a French patriot, 
and also a severe personal bereavement in the death of his talented 
son, Jean Maspero, who fell in battle on the 17th of February, 1915. 
Jean Maspero was following in the footsteps of his father and had 
already achieved a high reputation as one of the most brilliant of 
the younger scholars of France when he gave up his life to his 
country. The father writes pathetically of this: "Until now I felt 
considerably younger than my age. I cannot tell you how I have 
aged in a few months." The blow, no doubt, hastened the end, and 
he died suddenly at a meeting of the French Academy, of which 
for over forty years he had been one of the most distinguished 
members. 

The death of Maspero suggests a remark of a more general 
character. To the man of science such a catastrophe as this, the 
most tragic war in history, brings a sorrow additional to that which 
affects the patriots of all the belligerent nations (and of neutrals as 
well), for it means the severance of international ties which in the 
case of Maspero were particularly numerous and close. Through 
his writings and through his directorship of the Service of Anti- 
quities he was brought into contact with the scholars of all nations — 
not least with the savants of Germany, whose activity in Egyptology, 
as in all branches of science, is so marked. His Recueil was open 
to the scholars of all lands — its international character was shown 
by the large number of contributions that appeared in it in Ger- 
man and English. Absorbed as we naturally are by the more ob- 
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vious tragic aspects of the great conflict, by the frightful loss of life 
and by its economic disasters, we seldom stop to think of its appalling 
effect in severing the international bonds created by scholarship, 
and which count for so much in the advancement of human knowl- 
edge. Scholarship is perhaps the most potent of the forces work- 
ing for amity and mutual understanding among nations, upon which 
in the last analysis the peace of the world rests. International gath- 
erings of scholars, that have multiplied greatly during the past 
twenty years and now cover all fields — medicine, the natural sciences, 
philosophy, psychology, anthropology, philology, history and archae- 
ology, were contributing towards this end. At one blow all these 
efforts were swept aside and all hopes for the future shattered. 
Maspero must have felt — perhaps more keenly than most scholars — 
the cruel stroke which undid the work of years. Without the cooper- 
ation of the scholars of all countries — and more particularly of the 
two, France and Germany, that take the lead in scholarship in most 
fields — international congresses are impossible. This generation 
will pass away before a new era may dawn when the scholars of 
the world will again be enabled to meet in council and to work to- 
gether for the advancement of the highest aims of humanity. 

Many were the honors that came to Maspero during his career 
from all parts of the world. The Academies of England, Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Belgium and Italy and the learned societies of this 
country elected him to honorary membership. The American Philo- 
sopical Society elected him to membership in 1 891 . In 1909 King Ed- 
ward bestowed a knighthood on him in recognition of his eminent 
services to science — a very exceptional distinction in the case of a 
foreigner. He was made a Knight-Commander of St. Michael and 
St. George ; but perhaps the most significant of all tributes to him 
is the circumstance that the directorship of the Service still remains 
vacant, two years after he left it. This may be due in part to the 
war, but in large part it is because no one has been found fitted to 
take his place. 

If there is such a thing as a fitting death, Sir Gaston Maspero 
was granted this privilege— to pass away under the shadow of the 
venerable edifice on the Seine that symbolizes the intellectual glory 
of France, and to whose luster he added by his distinguished career. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 



